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Givers of Life—1. 
By WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Fesus Christ, 
of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is named. 
(Ephesians, 3, 15) 


TO GIVE life, somehow, to another is the only real sign of our 
own perfection. In one way or another we must be life-giving. 
If we ourselves are fully alive our vitality will have to convey 
itself in some degree to others. A human person who is in no 
sense at all a life-giver is unfulfilled. All real persons are tre- 
mendous life-givers; they are not merely vital in themselves, 
they vitalise others as well. 
This is a universal law, and because it is such we can observe 
Tare on every level of being. The law of the fulfilled personality 
findS its first expression in the conveying of physical life in its 
first beginnings by one human person to another. We can watch 
it as it finds ever higher and higher expression in the more and 
more perfect conveying of spiritual life by one human person to 
another. Then we see it at work in an even higher way when a 
divine person conveys his own life to a created person. It is most 
excellently realized in the Blessed Trinity itself where the very 
personality of the First Person is His very Fatherhood, bound 
up with His conveying of life to the Son. 


_—@ 


* * * 


! To be a life-giver is to be, in some sense or another, a father. 
And this fatherhood more often than not includes all the values 

-of motherhood. It is only in its first and least perfect expression 
that the function of life-giving is divided into two complementary 
'parts of fatherhood and motherhood. On all the higher levels 

of life-giving the life-giver can be a person whose parenthood 
includes all the values of strength and of tenderness, of fathering 

and of mothering. Because of that, God’s fatherhood of his creation 
includes motherhood, too. It is a perfect parenthood which gathers 
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into one all the divided excellences of human physical parenthood. 
It is a fatherhood which asserts all the perfections of perfecy 
parenthood. 

But this perfect parenthood is observed only at the summit of 
the scale of life-giving, where we observe the eternal Father 
turned to the eternal Word and saying to Him “Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee.” The eternal Father is all other- 
regarding; his very personality consists in his being turned towards 
the Other, towards the Son of his begetting. Here there is a con- 
veying of life from one person to the other that is at the highest 
pitch of excellence; here, too, there is a parenthood that is unique. 
Never was such a life as this conveyed from one to the other, 
because it is the very divine nature itself, it is spiritual, it is pure 
act, it is the life of life. 

That which the eternal Father gives his Son in the eternal 
uttering of the uncreated Word is nothing less than the limitless 
sea of divine being, which is divine knowing and divine love: 
It is pure act, unshadowed by any limiting potentiality. It is 
thought of thought, it is love of love. It is no mere beginning of 
life, no capacity of life, no help to life, but life substantial, life 
actual, life unqualified, the very divine nature itself in all the 
purity of its actuality and the excellence of its immanence. It is 
the very sea of divine joy. 

But such a conveying of life can only be observed where the 
persons concerned are both divine. If one or both persons are not 
divine the conveying of life will be something less excellent, 
though its nobility may be great indeed. The closest approach _ 
to this conveying of life within the Blessed Trinity itself is when 
the divine persons’ act conveys a share in their own hidden life 
to a created person, i.e. when God elevates man or angel to the 
supernatural order of grace and glory. This is a fatherhood (a 
parenthood which includes all the values of motherhood too) 
which is common to the three divine persons in their common 
deity and in their common act of communicating supernatural 
life to the created person. 

Although this supernatural parenthood of God in regard of his 
creature is something which is common to all three of the divine 
persons and not reserved to one alone, we may very profitably 
at times concentrate our attention on one person only and leave 
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the thought of the others in the background of our minds. We 
Gey_think of the first person as our Father, begetting us into a 
share in his own hidden divine life and making us the lesser 
brethren of his eternal Son, nourishing us and strengthening us, 
being ‘“‘all thing that is good to us.””’ When our prayer takes that 
point of departure we react to the eternal Wisdom as to our elder 
brother, we see Him in St. Paul’s wonderful phrase as ‘‘the first- 
born of many brethren.” Side by side with him we are caught 
up into the strong current of love in his human heart that goes 
always with a particular nuance of tenderness towards the Father— 
his Father and our Father. 

Then too at times we may repose in the loving creative care of 
eternal Wisdom in our regard. The Son is now “‘all thing that is 
good to us.” Particularly as he approaches in the very sharing 
-of our human nature we may adore him in loving familiarity and 

~@ cast all our care upon him and he will nourish us.’ Our Lord 
alludes to this perfect parenthood of his when he says, even to the 
vithless, Jews, ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 

gathered together thy children, as the hen doth gather her chickens 

under her wings, and thou wouldst not.” (St. Matthew, 23, 37). 

And the holy Spirit of love—how easily we may turn to him as 
to the perfect parent and rest in his life-giving strength and tender- 
ness. Do we not profess in the Nicene Creed: I believe in the Holy 
Ghost—the Lord and Giver of life? 

I am come that they may have life and may have it more abundantly, 
said our Lord (St. John, 10, 10). The whole purpose of his incarna- 
tion is life-giving, and abundant life-giving. He is the living 
fountain of life and of joy springing up at the heart of creation. 
At the heart’s heart of things all is well, and not merely well, 
but a madness of joy. It is a madness of joy because it is an over- 
flowing folly of divine life-giving to the creature, a conveying of 
.a share of the very divine bliss itself. 

This supernatural fatherhood which God has now for his 
_creature is the closest approach to the Fatherhood of the First 
Person in regard of his only begotten Son. Within the life of the 
Blessed Trinity itself we see that eternal fatherhood from which 
all other fatherhood is named. God’s supernatural fatherhood 
of his creature (of man and of angel) is the closest possible approxi- 
mation to that. And then God’s natural fatherhood of his creature 
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by which he conveys natural life and perfection to all created 

persons (men and angels) is, in its own lesser but wonderful way 
an obvious subject for our contemplation and our prayer. Grace 

supposes nature, and if God were not first our father by creation 

and conservation and compassing power in the natural order, 

he would not be able to exercise a supernatural fatherhood in 

our regard. For the gift of creation, for our natural life and happi- 

ness, we must thank him, especially in so far as these gifts are 

necessary to support our supernatural life and to promote it.- 
Sometimes indeed the withholding of a particular gift or vitality 

in the natural order may be the occasion (or indeed the condition) 

of our receiving ever more precious vitalities and fulfilments and 

joys of a higher order. Then it is that the Life-giver withholds 

the lower life that he may the more abundantly bestow the higher 

life. This is the gospel paradox of losing life in order to find it, 

But whether it be through fulfilment or through frustration, 

by the way of affirmation or by the way of negation on the lows } 
plane of nature, we know that the all-controlling agent of our 

being and of our destiny is above and beyond all the Life-giver 

and the Father. 


It is a wonderful thing to contemplate the different ways in 
which God has allowed his creatures also to be life-givers, both 
in a natural and ina supernatural way. The more perfect they are, 
the more perfectly are they givers of life. 

At a lower rung on this scale of created life-giving is il 
communication of human life by the human parents to their 
offspring. Because human life is a gift which involves the immediate 
co-operation of God by a creative act of producing the immortal 
human soul from nothing each time that a human being is con- 
ceived, it is a gift that includes immortality. The human parents con- 
fer, as it were, in collaboration with God, the destiny of immortality. 
They are persons engaged in a most solemn encounter with another 
person in the very moment of conveying human life. For that 
reason human generation is a sacred thing, immeasurably more 
noble that any merely physical generation. It has ontological 
dimensions that reach into eternity. It is an act in time which 
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touches the timeless world where no corruption may invade. But 

n parenthood, because the life of its first conveying is so 
fragile and so helpless, must continue to foster and shelter the 
child of its begetting until it is able in its turn to be a principle 
of life. This life is physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
natural and supernatural. The body, the mind, the will, the heart, 
the soul—all these must be watched over and educated until 
they have reached the greatest degree of perfection that parental 
love can ensure. Human procreation demands a continuance of 
life-giving until the child has reached that degree of perfection 
in which it can be a giver of life itself. 

Even in the angelic world there is a certain sense in which the 
idea of parenthood is realised. St. Thomas, commenting on St. 
Paul’s statement that all paternity in heaven and earth is named 
from the paternity of the Father, tells us that an angel, in so far 

s he gives light to the intelligence of another, is a conveyor of 

life, and therefore, in a true sense, a father. One angel does not 
9-operate with God in the production of the nature of another— 
each angel in all the perfection of his nature emerges immediately 
from the creative power of God. But no angel is pure act; he is 
always, like every created thing, a capacity for act. It is in the 
bringing of that capacity to the fulness of act, i.e. of perfection 
and life, that the higher angel may be of service to the lower. 
He may bring light to the mind of the lower angel and therefore: 
release that mind into an act of knowledge and therefore also into 
an act of joy which it would otherwise have lacked. Every light- 
bringer is a life-bringer and a joy-bringer. To bring life and joy 
~to another, whether it be the beginning of life and joy or their 
fulfilment. is to exercise a true parenthood in regard of the other 
and to be in a true sense a father. 

It is probably true that many of the lights we receive in our 
‘ordinary, every-day life, those inspirations and ideas which 
seem to arise without any cause, are because of secret angelic 
ministrations in our regard. Especially. may we suspect that this 
is true when these lights and inspirations help us in our life of 
union with God. Thus the angels, too, are life-givers in our 
regard; they exercise a certain tutelage or parenthood where man 
is concerned. It is for this reason that all those especially whose 
duty in life is intellectual work are well advised to cultivate an. 
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awareness of angelic presence and power and to ask for the help 
of these mighty intelligences to strengthen their human feebleness( ) 

But above all it is Christ our Lord, who, in all the splendour 
and power of his created soul and mind and will, gives life to the 
whole created world. He came to be a light shining in the darkness 
of our world and to lay down his life for the life of the world. He 
came to be a light-bearer and a life-giver. The world was made 
by his divine power, and he uses his human nature as the instru- 
ment of his conserving and all-controlling action. Christ’s hands 
encompass the whole world of nature and sustain it in being 
and through them streams light to all minds, angelic as well a; 
human. But even more wonderfully his wounded hands encompasss 
the whole world of immortal souls, and bring the merits of his 
blood and the fragrance of the grace of God to all. Their power 
is only inefficacious where human malice refuses and resists. 
Human souls are there in the place of their salvation, their per- ) 
fection and their joy. They are born again from their Lord and ~ 
their Christ into newness of life. Even as the Church was born 
from the side of the dead Christ on the Cross when the water 
and the blood came forth, so too every human soul in grace is 
born again of Christ. He is all thing that is good to us—our father 
and our mother and our spouse, our lord and our servant. 

All parenthood is giving, and where it is giving to the weak” 
it is service, too. Not all service is perhaps ennobling. This is 
true when we do for others what they could very well do for them- 
selves. But when we do for others what they can not do for them- 
selves then we put our perfection at the service of their weakness, 
then we serve even as God serves his creature, and as Christ 
serves his church and each one of us. 

Christ is the great servant of human souls; but it is a service 
which is of perfection and not degrading, it is a service which has 
the quality of parenthood. He is the great father and mother of 
human souls. 

After Christ there is no one who so excellently exercises this 
care of souls as does Mary. There are little nuances of her service 
and her parenthood which are unique and quite delightful. That 
should not surprise us, since she was redeemed in a unique way 
by a preservative redemption, and since she shares in a unique 
way in Christ’s work of saving souls. She is the mother of all the 
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living, the new Eve. Her immaculate heart is as wide as the wide 
orld, and there is no human soul who can escape her maternal 
instiact and her mother’s power with God. 


* * * 


There is no Christian who cannot in his own measure share in 
this service of souls which is a true parenthood. By their own free 
choice or by the circumstances which are an indication of God’s 
holy will many are without that exquisite service which is involved 
in human parenthood, and which gives such unique and sacred 
opportunities of life-giving. But no Christian is cut off from sharing 
in that parenthood which is that of Christ the Virgin in regard 
of all. Mary the virgin, Joseph the virgin, the two St. Johns who 
were virgins, all these exercised and exercise a parenthood of 
human souls that is divine. Mary was truly the mother of Jesus, 
but the parenthood which she shared with St. Joseph in the 
sducation of the Holy Child will always be food for our prayer 

nd our wonder. All those who in any way help to mould human 
souls to the image of that of the Holy Child exercise a ministry 
that is particularly delightful and share in a special way in the 
life-giving of Nazareth. 

We Christians are something more than mere conveyors of 
human life, though that is basic and most excellent; nor are we 
merely philanthropists or purveyors of culture, though such 
are most worthy of praise; we aim to give that light which comes 
from the incarnate Wisdom and to let it transfigure all other 
lights, which also come from God; we aim to give that life which 
is the fulfilment of all other life and which will lead us at the end 
into the very joy of God. Such is the parenthood and the service 
of souls of which no Christian is deprived. We can only satis- 
_factorily exercise that parenthood and service when we ourselves 
are spiritually mature. Then we learn to share in our own degree, 
according to the measure of the giving of Christ, in that parent- 
hood of the Eternal Father, of whom all paternity in heaven and 
earth is named. 


That I May Know Thee O 


Fr. PETER, O.F.M.Cap. 
lik. In Tay Spree 


WE azz told in the Acts of the Apostles that while Apollo was 
away at Corinth, Paul finished his journey through the inland 
country and came to Ephesus. There he met some disciples and 
asked them whether they had received the Holy Spirit. Nobody, 
they answered, even mentioned to us the existence of a Holy 
Spirit. Unlike the disciples of Ephesus many Christians to-day 
have heard of the Spirit, but how few realize who He is and what 
His role in the adventure of sanctity? 

The Holy Spirit, the third co-equal Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is the love of God, eternal, everlasting, subsistent, made 
personal, become a person. 

There is this difference between the love of God and the love 
of man, that God’s love has not to go outside the divine nature 
to find an object to attract it. When the infinite loveliness of 
divinity stands fully revealed in the Word, there arises a mighty 
onrush of impetuous movement towards it. That movement 
arising from the depths of the Godhead, sweeping towards its 
object with infinite force is likened, in human terms, to a rushing 
wind, to a breath, to a sigh, proceeding from within under the 
pressure of love. The great Reality which is called forth eternally _ 
when the Father and the Son are attracted by the appeal of divine OX, 
loveliness, which proceeds equally from both, the love divine 
proceeding is a person, the third person of the Holy Trinity. The 
Holy Spirit is the living personal bond of union between Father 
and Son. He is no less the principle of union between Creator and 
creature, and it is by Him that Father and Son love men. He is 
sent upon men, that they may be one.as God though Triune is 
One. 

On the last night of His mortal existence Our Lord said a 
strange thing to His Apostles. He had warned them that He was 
about to depart and their hearts were heavy with sorrow. They 
were about to lose Him, their Master and Friend, they would see 
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Him shortly for the last time, and yet He said to them astonishingly: 
It is better for you that I should go away; he who is to befriend 
youssill not come to you unless I go, but if only I make my way 
there, I will send him to you... . It will be for him, the truth- 
giving spirit when he comes, to guide you into all truth. He will 
not utter a message of his own; he will utter the message that has 
been given him; and he will make plain to you what is still to come 
. . I say that he will derive from me what he makes plain to you, 
because all that belongs to the Father belongs to me.” 

Only if He would go away, only if He would die and rise again, 
would Jesus send His Spirit in all fullness upon the church. It 
was the Spirit who had inspired the prophets of old, who had 
overshadowed the Immaculate Virgin with the radiance of divine 
glory to fashion the body and soul of Christ, and now Our Lord 
promised to send Him upon the Church, upon men that they 
might live and love as God lives and loves. 

Pentecost brought fulfilment. They were gathered to-gether 
with Mary, the mother of Jesus, when all at once a sound came 
‘rom the sky, like that of a strong wind blowing, and filled the 
whole house where they were sitting. Then appeared to them 
what seemed to be tongues of fire, which parted and came to rest 
on each of them. A visible advent, a visible mission, it was a sign 
of the inward renewal of the mind and heart of the disciples under 
the sanctifying influence of the Spirit. 

The men gathered there had been fearful and afraid, poor 
unlettered men without eloquence, without courage. True, they 
had lived for three years with the Incarnate Word, had talked 
and walked with Him, had seen Him with their eyes and heard 
Him with their ears. But their minds were blinded, their senses 
dulled, having eyes they saw not, hearing they did not understand. 
And now in one tremendous instant the Spirit of Jesus, the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son came upon them, filled their 
being, dwelt within their mind, possessed the inmost recess of 


‘their soul and all was changed. In place of fear, courage; in place 


of ignorance, wisdom; in place of powerlessness, might divine; 
in: place of faint and faulty inarticulateness a.scorching, searing 
eloquence; in place of narrowness and pettiness a vision that 
swept all time and space, all nations and all peoples. 

Only after Pentecost did the disciples realize that the life and 
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personality of Christ were not bounded by Judaea or Galilee, 
by any temporal or geographical measure. Enlightened by the’) 
Spirit they perceived that His life was infinite life, His personality 
a divine personality, the dream and the destiny of men. For the 
first time they understood that receiving Him meant far more than 
seeing Him in the flesh; they realized He had become a living 
Spirit and that salvation lay in a mysterious merging of their 
spirit in His. They were to be one with Him in a strange mystert- 
ous identity. 

The Apostoles had been baptized, ordained priests, and 
yet before Christ sent His Spirit they understood not. Only 
then were their minds opened to the truth, a new vision then en- 
raptured their hearts, and they and their world were made new. 
Clearly then they saw and felt that the old life was no life at all, 
the old light almost darkness, the old ways and modes of action 
things of earth, earthly. By His secret operation the Spirit raised 0 
their minds and being to the level, one may say, of the divine~’ 
mind and being; as He had humanised the Son Eternal, so now 
He divinized the sons of men. 

At first Christ had been to the Apostles a wondrously attractive 
personality, supremely holy, a leader of men, a prophet, the Saviour 
even as Peter stammered under the Father’s inspiration, the Son 
of the living God. But it was on the natural side that He had 
appealed to them; His teaching, His example, His companionship 
fascinated them. The miracles He did were further proof that here 
was a leader to follow, a king who would restore Jerusalem, on 
whose right hand and on whose left they would sit in glory. And _ 
then tragedy, stark utter tragedy, shattering all human hopes. ~~ 
They fled from Him, a prisoner, an outcast suffering the doom of a 
criminal. 

When He returned from shame and death, He was different, 
but they did not understand. They thought still as men, naturally, 
blindly, fettered by the flesh. But the flesh profiteth nothing; it is 
the Spirit that quickens. When the Spirit entered into them they 
lived and saw. 

They saw now with Christ’s eyes, saw the plan, lived it. Now 
were they sure that disgrace and defeat and death were the very 
stuff of glory and of victory. Christ taking the shame of the world 
upon Himself, swallowing down death rose again victorious for 


eternity. The evil that He strove against in His lifetime ran its 

ceurse to triumph, a triumph that ended in failure, for the evil 

aed in good and furthered that which it would have destroyed. 

At‘Pentecost the disciples became new men. Their spirit merged 
with the Spirit of Christ; they were one with Him. All things 
whatsoever the Lord Jesus had said to them the Spirit brought 
back to their minds, shaped to their mentality and character. 
By Him were they taught inwardly, renewed inwardly in their 
minds and souls. Into the very marrow of their intelligence and 
will the Spirit conveyed the Truth and the Life, giving new vision, 
and quickening in them new energy. 

No more does the third Person announce His advent with 
a sound like a rushing wind and with tongues of fire; no less real, 
however, is His coming. At Baptism the heavens open and -He 
descends; at Confirmation the imposition of hands calls Him 
to earth, and when He comes He makes all things new. 

People baptised as adults probably appreciate better the tremend- 
us significance of this sacrament! In the early Church those 
fr Baptism were immersed in a pool or river and the rite of 
immersion symbolises more clearly, perhaps, than sprinkling 
or pouring the effects of Baptism. On Easter Saturday, the day 
when Christ lay in the tomb, the pagan entered the water for 
baptismal immersion. When he entered he was dead, from a 
supernatural point of view; his emergence was meant to correspond 
with the resurrection of Our Lord from the dead. The pagan 

» emerged a living soul, a Christian, a member of Christ, another 
Christ, vitalised by the Spirit of Christ. 

_3 To-day in the first part of the rite of Baptism, the priest breathes 
lightly on the person to be baptized after he has pronounced the 
words: “‘Go forth, unclean spirit and give place to the Holy Spirit.”’ 

. Later he utters an even stronger exorcism: “‘I adjure thee, unclean 
spirit, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, go forth and retire from this servant of God. He it is that 
commands thee, damned and accursed spirit, who walked upon 
the sea and stretched forth his hand to save Peter from drowning: 
Therefore, cursed demon, obey the command that is given thee; 
pay homage to the living true God, to Jesus Christ His Son, and 
to the Holy Spirit. Go forth from this child, for Jesus Christ 
Our Lord and Our God has vouchsafed to call him to the holy 
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state of grace, to the fountain of Baptism and its abundant blessings. 
In a final exorcism the priest adjures the unclean spirit “to depart. 
from this creature of God, whom our Lord has deigned to-day to 
call into his holy house that he may become the temple of the living 
God and that the Holy Spirit may dwell within him.” 

The Sacrament of Confirmation might be called the sacrament 
of the Spirit, and in the Acts of the Apostles it was not until 
Confirmation, usually given shortly after Baptism, that the Spirit 
began manifestly to energise in the personalities of newly- 
baptized Christians. Only after the sacramental imposition of 
hands did men speak with tongues and prophecy; only then did 
they fully see and understand and were renewed. ‘To-day the 
Bishop prays with imposing hands: “O Almighty and eternal 
God, who hast deigned to regenerate these thy servants of water 
and the Holy Spirit and has granted them the forgiveness of all 
their sins, send down upon them from on high thy Holy Spirit 
the Paraclete, with His abundant gifts. Amen.” C) 

Confirmation is the complement of Baptism. In Baptism the 
soul is cleansed, the unclean spirit expelled and God’s divine 
Spirit begins to dwell in the soul. With Confirmation a further 
stage of development and intimacy is signified and produced. 
The mind of the Christian, rightly disposed, receives new light, 
his soul attains a greater mobility and responsiveness; he becomes 
more and more identified, one in thought and desire and action with 
the Spirit of Christ. 

A man who is truly a Christian has the Spirit of Christ dwelling 
within him in the secret places of his mind, in the substance of . 
his soul, and where the Spirit is, there too is the Father and the@\. 
Word. He is their Spirit, He proceeds from them. Where He is, 
there are they also. The Three Divine Persons dwell in the sancti- 
fied soul, and where they are, they act. If the Blessed Trinity 
are in a soul, then that soul is a place where the eternal genera- 
tion and procession are enacted. Rather, that soul is caught up, 
enveloped in God, adhering in some mysterious way to His 
infinite mind and activity. 

There is no need here of imagination, of picturing God as a 
kind of diminutive figure somewhere within one. No. God is all 
being, He is all. He is present to the soul, interwoven with it, 
pervading it, sustaining, activating, sanctifying. He is there as a 
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force,-an infinite force, from which no tiniest atom of a human 
cing escapes, a force whose pressure is necessary, as the air is 
névessary, for existence. 

ere are few things a man needs more than love and friendship. 
Our heart is made to love and to be loved. But how often, how 
very often are we not disappointed, with others, with ourselves? 
The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of love, God’s love made personal. 
He is, of all, the greatest friend, a friend who sees all that we are, 
all our faults and failings, our hopes and aspirations. His an 
infinite capacity for friendship. He is a friend who does not desert 
when trouble looms darkly; He is the Paraclete, the Consoler; 
who can ease our pain and give light and solace to our aching 
mind; He is the giver of gifts, the soul’s guest, the soul’s strength, 
the soul’s reward eternal. 


THE SEED IS THE WORD OF GOD 


Let us ruminate that grain of mustard seed which 
2s Christ, so that our minds may burn with the burning 
taste of His presence, and His fire may set our whole 
heart glowing and aflame, and all that distaste for 
the things of God which ignorance has brought us, may 
be swept away for ever, when once we come to know 
what it is to taste the Lord. 

—(St. Peter Chrysologus, Homily on the Mustard Seed). 


= 


Thoughts on the Hail Holy Queen—1.© 
Ree|esROCHE sOsP, 


THE “HAIL, HOLY QUEEN” begins with the salutation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as the glorious Queen of Heaven and then 
addresses her as Mother of Mercy. 'This phrase gives us the spirit 
of the prayer, for she is the Mother of Our Saviour Who is Mercy 
itself, and she is the Mother of all mankind who are in so great 
need of mercy. We profess our belief that once we are gathered 
to her merciful bosom we shall be perfectly safe: no demon can 
snatch us away. Therefore we ask her to accept us and to allow us to 
cling closely to her, for we are poor weak children surrounded by 
dangers. As long as we live we are in danger from the enemy of 
souls, but just as he goes about seeking to destroy so does Marg) 
go about seeking to save. Our Divine Lord has set her up and 
established her as Mother of Mercy for poor sinful mankind. 
St. Albert the Great, O.P. says: ‘““Mary is a refuge to those who, 
dreading the Divine Justice, have not the courage to approach 
God Himself... . Often has the Mother’s mercy saved those whom 
otherwise the Son’s Justice must have condemned.” St. Antoninus, 
O.P., and St. Peter Damien unite in saying that when Mary asks 
Jesus for a favour her request amounts to a command, for the 
Son honours the Mother by not refusing her anything. Wherefore 


she is often referred to by spiritual writers as “omnipotent”, 
because she is all-powerful with God and will surely be hearg@y 


when she pleads for the most hard-hearted and abandoned sinners. 
There is really no limit to the mercy of Mary, for there is no limit 
to her influence with God. 

Hail! Our life, our sweetness and our hope. There is a note of 
delight and exultation in this three-fold salute; the words linger 
on our tongues, we are loath to part from them. We call her our 
life, because on her we depend, after Christ, for the life of grace 
in this world and the life of glory in the next. All grace comes to 
us through Mary: “There is not a single grace or help to eternal 
salvation granted to men since the fall of Adam until the end of 
time which is not granted in view of the equitable merits of Mary,” 
says Canon Smith in his book Mary's Part in our Redemption 
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page 148. Rightly does the Church apply to her the words: “He 
§hat shall find me shall find life’ (Proverbs, 8, 35), and those others: 
In me is all the grace of the way and of the truth,” (Ecclesiasticus, 
., 25), for grace is our life. Our Blessed Lady was hailed by the 
Whangel as “‘full of grace,” and the sure way to the merciful 
Heart of Jesus, the foundation of grace, is through the heart of 
Mary. She is our sweetness, for, as St. Bernard says, she is God’s 
most fragrant garden, the flowers of her virtues perfume the 
world: whatever there is of true beauty here below, of modesty, 
humility, gentleness, charity comes from the cult of Mary. Humanly 
speaking, we may say that God could scarcely have done for us 
anything more tender and more appealing than to set this lovely 
Mother before our eyes. Her memory will always be green upon 
the earth, to console earnest souls and to inspire them with the 
desire of imitating her fidelity to grace. Her graciousness fosters 
the love of holiness. In her we see human nature made most 
amiable by perfect union with Christ: through her does Christ 
make His way into our hearts. And she is our hope, not a mere 
human hope which is little better than a wish or a desire, but a 

ope which amounts to a certainty;and which is based on her 
Motherhood of the Word Incarnate. Upon all those who love 
and honour His Mother the grace of Christ inevitably descends. 
Have not all those who have been specially favoured by Christ 
been lovers of Mary? Is not our own experience of obtaining 
great and undeserved spiritual favours by prayer to her a proof 
that Christ, from whom these favours have come, has been greatly 
pleased by our love of Mary? And should we not ask of her the 
further favour that our devotion to herself may always increase,’ 
for with an intensified love of Mary will come all other graces, 
among them a deeper contrition, a more ardent love of the Euchar- 
ist, and a stronger desire for a truly spiritual life? 

To thee-do we cry, poor banished children of Eve, to thee do we 
‘send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in this valley of tears. 
So speak we all, poor banished children, whose hope of Heaven 
is in our Saviour, Whom we approach through Mary. She is the 
only human creature exempt from the decree of banishment, 
and therefore do we rely on her for she has the ear of God: 
she is Immaculate, she has never offended against any law, she 
delights the heart of the Most High. To her the hands of all 


reach out in confident prayer: the hands of little chidren, the 
gnarled hands of the old, hands of workers worn with toil, hands. 
of mothers and fathers, hands of Pope and priests, for all ar ) 
exiles. At her feet we mourn and weep because of our banish- — 
ment and of the dangers that threaten us in this vale of tears. 

Turn then Most Gracious Advocate thine eyes of mercy towards 
us. An advocate is one who pleads the cause of another. The Blessed 
Virgin is our advocate with God, and what more powerful and 
more gracious advocate could we have, for she is His well-beloved 
Mother. The Precious Blood that was shed upon the Cross was 
first formed in her holy person. She is able to say to her Son: 
“I beseech You by your Blood, which is in a manner mine, to 
show mercy to this poor soul. When dying, you left all mankind 
to be my children. Look upon them now as your own brethern 
and be merciful to them.” She is confident of being heard, for she 
knows how He loves her. She has never met with a refusal, she 
has never lost a case. How can the perfect Son refuse to hear His€) 
own Mother even when she pleads for those who have gravely 
injured Him? As we say in the prayer Memorare, no one who has 
had recourse to her has ever been abandoned by her, and the 
more lovingly we invoke her the more favourably will Jesus listen 
to her pleading for us. 

There can be no question of a person who dies in mortal sin 
being saved by the Blessed Virgin. Once death has taken place, - 
all is over, we are either lost or saved. But Mary prays for dying 
sinners, she seeks for them the grace of sincere conversion so 
that when they come to be weighed in the balance of God’s justice 
she will be able to say: “He was a sinner in the past, but he re- &, 
pented sincerely before he died. Now he is only my poor needy 
child.” 

And Mary never forgets that she is our Mother as well as the 
Mother of God. It is an extraordinary fact that the Mother of 
the Judge and the Mother of the guilty person should be one and 
the same. Yet such is the truth: we are all one family by the grace 
of God: Jesus, Mary and the rest of us: she became our spiritual 
mother at the Incarnation, and that motherhood was proclaimed 
on Calvary. 

How practical and logical is the advice given us by St. Louis 
Mary de Montfort, that we should surrender to Mary all our 
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spiritual possessions: the value of our prayers and our satisfactions 
for sins, to be used at her discretion for the living or for the dead: 
our merits, graces and virtues to be safeguarded by her lest we 
\might lose them. Since she is our Mother she will guard care- 
fully all these possessions entrusted to her, and will present them 
to Jesus for us, their value enhanced by her patronage. And since 
she is His Mother too, He will accept them as coming from her. 
We shall be surprised, in Heaven, to find how rich we are if we 
have entrusted all our spiritual goods to Mary in this life. 

And after this our exile show unto us the Blessed Fruit of thy 
Womb, Jesus. Here most touchingly the thought running through 
the whole prayer is expressed. We are Mary’s loving little children, 
we are brothers and sisters of Jesus, we are exiles from Heaven 
surrounded by dangers in this life. We ask our Mother that, 
having guided us safely through life to our home in Paradise, 
she may show unto us Our Elder Brother, the Blessed Fruit of 
her Womb. What a beautiful soul-stirring rounding out of this 
Jovely prayer! The same idea is found in the hymn we often sing: 


Mother of Christ, Mother of Christ, 
I toss on a stormy sea, 
Oh, lift thy Child as a beacon light 
To the port where I fain would be. 
And, Mother of Christ, Mother of Christ, 
This do I ask of thee — 
When the voyage is o’er, oh! stand on the shore 
or And show Him at last to me. 


Show us Jesus, lead us to Him, give us to Him and give Him to 
us!) This is the consummation of life, for this we were made, 
for this the Son of God became man through Mary. And through 
Mary we must go to Him. We have every reason to fear for our- 
“selves if we trust to ourselves. In Mary is our strength, on her 
we depend: ‘Dark night hath come down on us, Mother, and we 

Look out for thy shining, sweet Star of the Sea.” 

To be without love of Mary is to be without sufficient love of 
Jesus, for the two loves go together. Devotion to her is morally 
necessary for salvation. She herself said in a private revelation 
to St. Bridget: “Miserable and unhappy the man, who, having 
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it in his power to have recourse to me in this life, shall through 
his own fault remain miserably in his sins and in the state © 
perdition.” 

O Clement, O Loving, O Sweet Virgin Mary. O Clement! That is 
O Merciful, for her mercy is so bountiful that she pleads even 
for guilty sinners who have injured her Son and have injured 
herself. ‘“Mary stands before her Son and does not cease to pray 
for sinners,” says St. Bede, and St. Bonaventure adds: “when I 
look upon thee, O Mary, I see mercy and mercy alone. For the 
sake of the miserable you became the Mother of God, and to 
thee is committed the task of assisting them.’ O Loving! We can 
form no idea of the immense charity in the heart of Mary. She 
loves not only saints but all sinners without exception, and if she 
could sorrow now her sorrow would be for the loss of a single soul. 
To give us an idea of her charity, St. Louis Mary de Montfort 
writes: “she loves them (all her children) tenderly, and more 
tenderly than all other mothers put together. Throw, if yok? 
can, all the natural love which all the mothers of the world have 
for their children into the heart of one mother for one only child 
.... Mary loves her children still more tenderly than that Mother 
would love that child of hers.” O Sweet Virgin Mary! “Sweet” 
is a poor word, it suggests something that cloys, but it is a favourite 
word on the tongues of lovers and we use it in a feeble attempt to 
express the graciousness of Mary. In her are all the qualities of | 
perfect human nature and all the virtues in a superlative degree: 
humility, obedience, chastity, mercy, charity: a charity that 
embraces all the world, that seeks the salvation of all mankind, 
even those regarded as hopeless, and that fills us with loving@\. 
confidence when we recite the Hail, Holy Queen. 


‘Thank God’: What better words to shape our mind, 
or fit our tongue, or grace our pen? No prayer is 
shorter to say, sweeter to hear, grander to think on, 
more fruitful to practise. —(St.. Augustine). 


| 
DEO GRATIAS | 
: 


. The Need for a Spiritual Director*—1. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
Translated by VINCENT Kerns, S.M.F.S. 


“I Must find my way,” said the young Tobias when told to go to 
Rages, ‘“‘and of that I have no experience.” “Go out,” answered 
his father, “‘and find some trustworthy companion for thy journey.”’ 

That is my advice to you, Philothea. Do you really want to 
find your way along the road to sanctity? Then look for some good 
man to guide and lead you there. ,That is the best possible advice 
of all. 

“However much you look,” says Blessed John of Avila, ‘‘you 
gwill never find God’s Will so surely as by the path of obedience, 
so much recommended and so well trodden by all the saints of 
old.” 

St. Teresa of Avila was anxious to imitate the rigorous penances 
which she saw the Lady Catherine of Cardona perform. This was 
against the advice of her confessor who had forbidden her to do 
this, and she was tempted to disobey him on this point. ““My 
daughter,” God said to her, “you are following a good and safe 
road. Your eyes are on the penances that lady does, are they? 
In my eyes, your obedience is of greater value.” 

So much did she’ love this virtue after this that, apart from the 


Teg Pcdience owed to her superiors, she took a special vow to one 


excellent man, binding herself to follow his direction and guidance; 
and this gave her the greatest comfort. She was walking in the 
footsteps of many other good souls, before and since, who sub- 
mitted their wills to those of God’s servants so as to be more 
submissive ‘to Him. To this practice St. Catherine of Sienna gives 
unbounded praise in her Dialogues. 


* Editor’s Note: This is an extract from a new translation, under the title First 
Steps in Holiness, of the Introduction a la Vie dévote of St. Francis de Sales. 
St. Francis’s little masterpiece, intended to help people living in the world 
to attain holiness in and through their secular state, has lost none of its actuality. 
Indeed it might have been written precisely with a view to the needs of our own 
time when by God’s grace so many of the laity are aspiring to the full per- 
fection of the Christian life and apostolate. But the older English versions are 
uhattractive to modern taste so this new translation is due and welcome. 
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The saintly princess St. Elizabeth submitted herself in entire 
obedience to the learned Master Conrad. Then there is the advigg 
given to his son by the great St. Louis before he died: “Go often 
to confession. Choose a suitable confessor. A prudent man, he 
must be, and able to give safe teaching in all those things which 
are necessary for your salvation.” 

“True friendship, sure protection and rare treasure found. 
True friendship, in life and death the salve thou needest! Only 
those who fear God will come by it.” (Ecclus. vi. 14, 16). 

These words, as you may see by the context, refer chiefly to our 
eternal welfare. In that matter before all else we need a faithful 
friend to guide our actions by his advice and counsels and so save 
us from the devil’s snares and delusions. He will be a treasure of 
wisdom in our trials, our disappointments and our failures. His 
part will be medicinal in relieving and comforting our hearts in 
the ills of the spirit. He will steer us clear of evil and make what is 
good in us still better. And when some spiritual disease over- 
takes us, he will prevent it from being fatal by bringing about our 
recovery. 

Who shall find this friend? The wise man has the answer: 
“Those who fear God.” In other words, those who are humble 
and whose greatest desire is their spiritual progress. 

Since it is so necessary, Philothea, for you to travel -with a good 
guide on your journey towards sanctity, implore God in your 
prayers to supply you with one after His own Heart. Have no fear. 
Even if it means sending an angel from heaven, as He did to young 
Tobias, He will give you a good and faithful guide. 

Indeed, this guide should always be an angel in your eyes ©&, 
When you have found him, I mean, do not think of him as just 
an ordinary man. Do not trust in him as such, nor in his human 
wisdom, but in God who befriends you and speaks to you through 
him, putting in his heart and on his lips whatever you need for 
your happiness. So you must listen to him as though he were an 
angel come down from heaven to lead you there. 

Be openhearted in your dealings with him, making known to 
him clearly, sincerely and faithfully what is good and what is 
bad in you, without pretence or deception. In this way, what is 
good will be examined and made surer; what is bad will be correc- 
ted and put right. You will thus be relieved and strengthened 
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in your trials, restrained and steady in your consolations. 

, Place the greatest confidence in him, but let it be mingled with 
{a holy reverence in such a way that your reverence does not lessen 
, your confidence in him, nor your confidence in any way hinder 

your reverence. Confide in him with the respect of a daughter for 

her father; respect him with the confidence of a son in his mother. 

In short, this friendship should be strong and gentle, completely 

holy, divine and spiritual, 

“For that reason choose one in a thousand,” says Blessed John 
of Avila. “Choose one in ten thousand,” is my advice. There are 
fewer than one would think who are capable of this office. Such a 
man must be full of love, wisdom and discretion. If any one of 
these three qualities is lacking, there is danger. 

Let me insist again: ask God for him. When he is given to you, 
thank God. Be content and do not look for anyone else. Just go 
ahead simply, humbly and trustfully; your journey will be a very 


appy one. 


APERI DOMINE 


Open my mouth, O Lord, that I may bless Thy holy 
name; make clean my heart from every thought that 
is not of Thee, for Thee, and from Thee; give light to 
my mind, give fire to my will, that I may do this work of 
Thine with reverence, with attention, and with self- 
surrender; and so may my prayer be heard and ans- 
wered in the presence of Thy divine Majesty. Through 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—(The Breviary). 


The Submission Due to A Spiritualo 
Director*— 
PauL PuiLippe, O.P. 


IT 1s generally agreed that spiritual direction implies a certain 
submission of the person who receives it to the director. But 
there are different opinions as to the precise nature of this sub- 
mission. . 

In trying to show in what exactly it consists, it is well to begin 
by pointing out that it has several degrees according to the im- 
portance of the role attributed to the director in one’s personal 
life. A priest of mature age who consults his confessor before 
taking an important decision will regard the words of his confrere 
as an authoritative counsel but he will remain master of his final 
decision: in a case like this indeed the part played by the confessof } 
scarcely merits the name of direction. But the young man who ™ 
wants to derive the maximum benefit from direction will see in 
his director a true spiritual father and put the entire charge of his 
soul into his hands. Once he has learned to appreciate his com- 
petence, he will submit to his judgment all along the line. It is 
in such a case that the urgent question arises: what is the nature 
of this submission to the director? 

Is it not a question of obedience? The spiritual son really wants 
to give his director full powers over him. He even asks the director 
to impose his decisions if he thinks fit, so that his own will, _ 
still weak, may be brought into perfect conformity with a 
mature will of his spiritual father. 

Considering the matter historically, one is tempted to see a : 
confirmation of this view in the monastic conception of spiritual 
direction. In fact from the beginning of the cenobitic life in the 
fourth century, for example in the monastery founded by St. | 
Basil, the Abbot is more a spiritual master than a superior charged 
with the government of the community. And inthe Eastern Church, 
as in the Rule of St. Benedict, obedience is envisaged more as an . 
instrument for enabling the monk to profit from spiritual direction 
than as a means of breaking self-will. Until the end of the middle 


ages direction was confined almost exclusively to the cloister 
* Translated from La Vie Spirituelle. ¥ 
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iS was generally. exercised only by the Abbot. ig it necessary 


are 


> 


) St. Thomas is echoing this monastic tradition when 1¢ his own 
the need for spiritual direction as a justification for réirector 
obedience: “The religious state is a school and exercise for tendirly 
to perfection. Now those who are being instructed or exercised 
in order to attain a certain end must needs follow the direction of 
someone under whose control they are instructed or exercised 
so as to attain that end as disciples under a master. Hence religious 
need to be placed under the instruction and command of some- 
one as regards things pertaining to the religious life (S.T. 186.5)” 

So we see that for St. Thomas, following the monastic tradition, 
the superior is the rightful spiritual director of his religious and 
obedience is a means of assuring the maximum efficacy for the 
direction.1 But it does not follow that for St. Thomas every 
director is a superior for those he directs and that these owe him 
obedience: a layman can profit from spiritual direction without 

eing bound by obedience to his director. 

Apart from the case of a-private vow of obedience to one’s 
director it is difficult to see by what authority the latter would exact 
obedience. ‘There can be no obediente properly speaking except 
where there is a superior. A son owes obedience to his father, a 
soldier to his captain, a monk to his Abbot because the father 
or captain or abbot is the head of a society, whose common good 
he is bound to promote by securing the observance of its laws. 
The fact that obedience may be used in religious life as a special 
means of spiritual direction and particularly as a means of breaking 
self-will and learning humility does not change its nature: it is 
essentially a social virtue. 

The relations between the director and the person he directs 
are, on the contrary, essentially personal. The director’s authority 
has no objective, social, juridical value because in itself ic implies 
no obligatory force. It is given solely by the one directed and in 
the measure he has himself determined: it can be renounced by 
him as soon as he judges fit. The director may command, impose 


1 We must not think that in distinguishing more precisely between the external 
forum and the internal the Church has condemned this venerable conception 
of the spiritual role of superiors. If nowadays it forbids these to demand a 
manifestation of conscience from their subjects (canon 530, 1) it positively 
recommends the subjects to have recourse to their superiors and, if the latter 
are, priests, to make known to them even their doubts and anxieties of con- 
science (canon 530, 2). 
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2 ative forms of expression: “I forbid 
T a” a rder you to place the duties of you€) 
tsi abies of supererogation, I insist on your 
we os / half-hour of mental prayer.” He has the 
eer 25 en the spiritual life of the one he is directing 
os évertheless his authority is purely moral 


é confidence which his spiritual son has in 
mee he attributes to him: His orders, in fact, 
and hence they call for submission but not 


c proper sense. Not to conform to his urgent 
exhorta. » endanger all progress, to risk losing the life 
of grace; it 1s eglect the judgment of one who knows us better 


than we know ourselves and so to sin against the virtue of prudence. 
It is also a sin against humility in so far as we think ourselves 
self-sufficient. It is also a want of submission towards the one to 
whom we have entrusted the direction of our spiritual life, but ite) 
is certainly not disobedience except in a very broad sense which — 
it is better to avoid using because of the danger of confusion. 

We should note that the position of the director is different 
from that of the confessor. The latter’s function is primarily 
to judge the sins of his penitent, and in absolving him, he imposes 
a penance in the name of God and in virtue of a jurisdiction 
received from the Church. When the confessor exercises his 
function of judge in the tribunal of penance he is entitled to 
obedience in the strict sense. But when he speaks as a spiritual 
teacher and physician, he is exercising the office of spiritual 
director, and then the penitent owes him no more than a prudential ¢.. 
submission. The penitent will not commit any fault if, in a 
particular instance, he decides he should not follow the advice of a 
confessor who does not know him and who may be exceeding his 
rights. On the contrary, he is bound to obey the confessor in the 
latter’s capacity as judge, though of course he may have recourse 
to the tribunal of another confessor if he wishes. 

However, is it not true that there exists between the person 
directed and the director a sort of contract which puts the former 
in a state of dependence on the latter? Do we not know of people 
with sound judgment but weak will who ask their director to give 
them orders as a help to strengthening them in times of temptation — 
or else, as they say, to enable them acquire ‘the merit of obedience’? 


ba 
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And what about the case where the director finds it necessary 
4 issue an ultimatum to someone who insists on having his own 
way?. For example, a person claims the authority of his director 
to start some work which, according to all the evidence, is likely 
to do more harm than good. There is no responsible director who 
would not put his foot down definitely and say: “Very well, if you 
persist in your design I will have no more to do with you.” 
However, even in such a case as this, has the director the power 
to demand an act of the moral virtue of obedience? Many directors 
think they have, just as many persons under direction think them- 
selves bound strictly to obey their spiritual father. But what we are 
concerned with here is not the subjective state of mind of such 
persons but with the objective problem: in what does submission 
to a director really consist? : 


* * * 
= 

I think the concept of docility developed by St. Thomas in 
his treatise on Prudence provides an adequate solution to our 
problem. 

For the Angelic Doctor, docility is a quality that makes one 
well disposed to receive formation (disciplina) at the hands of 
another.2 The Latin word disciplina, deriving from disco, does 
not signify merely a purely intellectual training but a moral or 
military education. The disciplina of which St. Thomas speaks, 
this formation which we receive willingly from those who are 
competent to give it, is not just the teaching of a professor of 

_» moral theology, but the whole body of counsel given by an educator 
who uses all his influence to persuade the one he is directing and 
affects him as much by the example of his life as by the force of his 
convictions. The director does not exercise his influence merely 
in the intellect of his spiritual son, he also strives to stimulate 
and direct his will. 

* Docility to a director then consists in a submission of mind 
and will in the entire domain of moral and spiritual education. 
What is expected from a spiritual father is formation and guidance 
in the way of perfection, help to appreciate and desire the highest 
spiritual goods, and to grow continually in the likeness of Our 
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Lord and in union with God. The spiritual son also wants his 
director to help him in the practical conduct of his Christia 
life, he leans his still imperfect prudence on that of his director 
and in more important matters goes through with him the different 
steps that lead to a fully deliberate and voluntary act. With his 
director he reflects, decides and imposes on himself the command 
that puts his decision into execution. 

At the same time we must never forget that while the director 
can give advice and tell his spiritual son what he would do in his 
place he can never substitute his own prudence for the other’s. 
Ultimately the one being directed has to make up his own mind 
whether he will get married or become a religious and has to 
_ put his decision into execution for himself. The director cannot 
do more than give counsel. 

But there is counsel and counsel, and here it is of the utmost 
importance to understand the kind of submission that is due 


to the director. The advice of an unknown priest who is consulted@= 


as if for a third party has not the same force as that of a director 
who is trying to snatch his spiritual son from an imminent peril 
to his soul. The first is, so to speak, theoretical and serves only to 
enlighten the mind. The second aims definitely not only at con- 
vincing the mind but at drawing the will. It is meant to bear on 
the decision and is satisfied only when that is put into action by an 
imperium. Sometimes this counsel may take the form of a precept, 
but still it does not exact obedience properly speaking, since, as 
we have seen above, it is not the act of a superior. 

It would appear then that even in this extreme case “docility”’ 


rather than ‘‘prudential obedience” expresses the true nature @ 


of the submission due to the director. For, in fact, the docility 
of which St. Thomas speaks is like the virtue of prudence of which 
it is an integral part—a habit which perfects the practical intellect 
and which consequently implies a right submission of the will. 
It inclines one to receive properly the moral formation, the spiritual 
education of the director. 

The last question to decide is whether in the mystical life also 
submission to the director is to be defined as docility. In the course 
of spiritual progress there occurs a phenomenon well known. to 
directors. Before entering the mystical life the Christian feels 
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less and less need of direction the more he grows in the virtues; 
being better instructed in spiritual things and more disciplined 
in his moral life, he is aware of greater self-mastery while feeling 
himself more than ever a child of God. More easily than before 
he is able to deliberate alone, come to his own decisions and put 
his resolutions into practice. That does not mean that he has no 
more need of direction, as St. Thomas shrewdly points out;% 
but that his prudence has now become mature. 

When this generous soul is introduced into the mystical way 
by the Holy Spirit she will become more and more possessed by 
Him and moved to act without going through all the stages of 
normal deliberation: the gifts she possesses, and especially the 
gift of counsel, will give her a prompt obedience to the Holy 
Spirit and cause her to make her decisions by a sort of higher 
instinct. However, she still has need of a spiritual director. She 

_has to pass through periods of aridity and purifications that 
'disconcert her reason; and above all she experiences the divine 
realities in a manner so far above her natural way of thought 
that she feels as if she were blind. She feels radically incapable of 
judging whether she is guided by God or merely the plaything 
of her imagination or the devil. Hence she must have recourse 
to an experienced director, not so much now in order to keep alive 
her love of God and lean her prudence on the director’s as in 
order to control her behaviour under the movement of the Holy 
Spirit. And this need is all the greater the more the soul advances 
in the mystical life; she feels it all the more necessary to have this 
: priestly supervision the more she rises above the human mode 
_<® and plunges into the great darkness of the night of love. A blind 
% submission must sometimes be asked of her, a submission that 
borders on obedience without becoming obedience in the proper 
sense; it is still prudence, and perhaps the gift of counsel, that 
impels this soul to put herself with perfect docility into the hands 
_of her director. 
The prudence of the mystic may often be superior to that of 
_ the director; take the case of St. Theresa. At any rate it is fully 
mature. If the mystic has still need of direction it is by reason 
of the principle of faith that without a special revelation no one- 
is certain of being in the state of grace; mystical experience of 
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Benediction of The Blessed Sacrament 


VINCENT LEAHY, O.P. 


"THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, because It is a reality as well as a 
symbol, gives almost unlimited scope to the faithful in their 
devotion to It outside of Mass and Communion. The wide 
variety of Eucharistic devotion led Abbot Vonier to write 
that 


The Catholic people enjoy wonderful liberty of action in their use 
of the Eucharist; provided they remember that they are dealing with 
a sacrament which is also a sacrifice, their devotion and mysticism in 
this matter cannot go wrong; but it would be a positive error and an 
indefensible attitude if at any time this setting were forgotten by untrained 
enthusiasts, if the Eucharist were spoken of as exclusively a Presence 
of Christ here on earth without any reference to the sacramental condi- 
tions or the sacrificial aspect. Such false piety would be the destruction 
of the mystery of the Eucharist, as it would not recognise a difference 
between the natural state of Christ and the sacramental state.* 


In view of this observation of Abbot Vonier we may ask how 
we may avoid the implied danger that the personal approach to 
the Eucharist may overshadow the sacramental. The danger arises 
because we do not understand the purpose of Eucharistic devotions 
outside of Mass. These devotions, though they may be used to 
help the personal approach to our Saviour, are primarily designed 
to deepen our appreciation of the Eucharist as a memorial of the 
passion of Christ and as a food which applies to us the fruits 
of our redemption. The hymns and prayers for Benediction, 
for example, are chosen for this purpose. Lex orandi lex docendi. 
At any time we can learn the mind and the teaching of the Church 
from the prayers she provides for our use. 

Benediction begins with the placing of the Blessed Eucharist 
in the monstrance, which is raised on a throne. This ceremony 
recalls Christ’s words: “‘And I, if I shall be raised on high will 
draw all things to Me.” (John 12 : 32). Although a sacrifice is not 
offered, the presence and position of the Host recall the sacrifice 


* Abbot Vonier: Sketches in Theology. 
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offered at Mass: the Body of Christ, separate, as a sign, from the 
@Blood and raised on high, speaking to us of Christ raised on the 
cross and of the sacrifice He offered to the Father. 


O Salutaris Hostia O Saving Victim opening wide 

Quae caeli pandis ostium The gate of heaven to us below 

Bella premunt hostilia Hard pressed by foes on every side 

Da robur, fer auxilium Grant us Thine aid, Thy strength 
bestow 

Uni trinoque Domino To Thy great name be endless praise 

Sit sempiterna gloria Immortal Godhead, One in Three! 

Oui vitam sine termino O grant us endless length of days 

Nobis donet in patria. Amen, In our true native land with Thee. 
Amen. 


This hymn is the concluding portion of the hymn Verbum 
Supernum from the office for the! feast of Corpus Christi: a hymn 
which tells the story of the Last Supper, and in these last two 
@ verses prays to our Saviour and to the Blessed Trinity. 
The form of address—O Saving Victim—gives us the key not 
only to the meaning of the hymn, but to the whole Benediction 
service, and in a wider sense, to the spirit of all Eucharistic devo- 
tion. The approach is to the person of Christ, but to Christ as. 
seen in Calvary opening the gates of heaven, Christ to whom 
we owe the forgiveness of sin and the gift of divine life. The 
third line recalls the other fruits of our redemption, the graces 
needed in order to retain this divine life which is our 
passport to heaven. We ask them from Him who earned them for 
us: strength (robur) to overcome the ever-present enemies 
» within us, and aid (auxilium) in fighting enemies attacking from 
- outside. 

The second verse is a form of the prayer “Glory be to the 
Father ...’’ The Gloria is used here, as it is used at the end of 
the psalms of the office and the decades of the Rosary, as an appro- 
priate way of marking intervals in our prayers; for it is the key- 
‘stone of all prayer: adoration, thanksgiving, reparation or petition. 
It reminds us of the purpose of our existence, and in consequence, 
of the necessity of placing the glory of God before the apparent 
needs of self. Its repetition at frequent intervals gives a unity 
to our prayers as well as serving to revive our flagging attention. 
In the O Salutaris, where we have been praying to Christ, as the 
victim of a sacrifice (hostia), the Gloria verse proclaims God’s 
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perfections as the purpose of the sacrifice of Christ, Who became 
man to satisfy the justice of God and died in order to show His¢) 
infinite mercy and love. 


Tantum ergo Sacramentum Down in adoration falling | 
Veneremur cernut, Lo! the Sacred Host we hail; | 
Et antiquum documentum Lo! o’er ancient forms departing, | 
Novo cedat ritui. Newer rites of grace prevail; : 
Praestet fides supplementum Faith for all defects supplying | 
Sensuum defectui. Where the feeble senses fail. 

Genitori Genitoque To the everlasting Father, 

Laus et jubilatio, And the Son who reigns on high, 

Salus, honor virtus quoque With the Holy Ghost proceeding 

Sit et benedictio; Forth from each eternally 

Procedenti ab utroque Be salvation, honour, blessing, 

Compar sit laudatio. Amen. Might and endless majesty. Amen. 


This hymn, too, is part of a hymn in the office of Corpus Christi, 
the Pange Lingua, which describes the institution of the Eucharist. 
The O Salutaris is addressed to Christ as a victim of sacrifice; 
the Tantum Ergo however, is directed to the sacrament, calling 
on us to bow down in adoration. Although the word sacrament 
may be used in more than one sense, it may be thought convenient 
to refer it to the Eucharist as our spiritual food, as a counterpart 
to the aspect of sacrifice. But the reference in the third and fourth 
lines to the old Jewish rite of the pascal supper which was supplan- 
ted by the Eucharist would indicate that for the author of the 
hymn the word ‘sacrament’ had other meanings. The verse con- 
cludes with a prayer for the virtue of faith for ourselves and for 
others to whom this mystery of faith is a stumbling block as it was 
for those who said “‘How can this man give us his flesh to eat and 
his blood to drink?” (John, 6:53) 

This hymn also concludes with the Gloria. The desire of the 
soul to grow in appreciation of God’s perfections as shown in the 
Eucharist leads to a litany of words all suggesting reverential joy. 
It is difficult to give a separate meaning to each of the words, 
laus, jubilatio, salus, honor, virtus, benedictio, nor would it serve 
much purpose. ‘They are similar to those used by St. John 
in the Apocalypse (7 : 12 13) where he describes the adoration 
of the Lamb and where the profusion of words would appear to 


show that words fail to express what “eye has not seen nor ear 
heard”’, 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Versicle and Response 


_* Panem de caelo praestitisti eis 
i Omne delectamentum in se habentem 


BENEDICTION 


After the hymns the priest sings the versicle: ““Thou hast given 
them bread from heaven” and the people answer ‘“‘Having in it 
all sweetness”. *These are taken from the Old Testament and 
refer to the manna rained from heaven on the Jews when they 
were on their journey through the desert on their way to the 
Promised Land. The manna is a striking figure of the Eucharist 
as a food for souls; the bread from heaven which gave strength 
for a difficult journey symbolises the Bread of Life, which main- 
tains and increases the divine life of grace in us during our journey 
to the Promised Land of Heaven. The manna challenges the 
strength of our faith: wonderful though the manna was, it is 
only a shadow of the reality it prefigured, as Christ told His 
listeners when He broached the subject of the Bread of Life: “Your 
4 fathers did eat manna in the desert and are dead; whosoever shall 
eat this bread shall live for ever.” (John 6:31) 

The Jews found the manna delicious. And unlike some foods 
it did not demand an acquired taste. But the Eucharistic food 
does. And the very taste for it is a:supernatural thing and there- 
fore as much a gift of God as the Eucharist Itself. This taste is 
nothing less than ‘‘the mind of Christ” possessed in some degree 
or another; and that mind is the mind to do the will of the Father. 
Among the fruits of the Eucharist, however, is the power to develop 
this taste in those who want it developed in them and to the degree 
they sincerely want it developed, even as St. Thomas Aquinas 
wanted it when he prayed after communion: ““O God, may the 
most blessed presence of Thy Body and Blood so change the 
palate of my heart that it will sense no sweetness, see no beauty, 
desire no consolation, seek no attraction, admit no other delight, 
care for no honour or fear any pain that is outside of Thee.” 
_ The Prayer 


O God, Who hast left us a memorial 
of Thy passion in this wonderful 
sacrament, grant we beseech Thee that 


Deus, qui nobis sub sacramento mirabili 
passionis tuae memoriam reliquisti, tribue 


quaesumus, ita nos corporis et sanguinis 
tut sacra mysteria venerari ut redemp- 
tionis tuae fructum in nobis jugiter senti- 
amus. Qui vivis et regnas in secula 
seculorum. R. Amen, 


‘Wisdom; 16:20 


we may so venerate the sacred mysteries 
of Thy Body and Blood, that we may 
at all times enjoy the fruits of Thy re- 
demption, who livest and reignest for 
ever and ever. R. Amen. 
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The prayer sung by the priest is one of the most instructive 
features of the Benediction service. Hitherto kneeling with thee) 


faithful he now takes his place as their spokesman and prays 
aloud. We may note some points about this prayer. 

It is addressed to Christ; not to the Blessed Trinity as is done in 
the prayers of the canon of the Mass, where a sacrifice is being 
offered. 

It is addressed to Christ as the donor of a gift, (nobis reliquisti) 
which prompts the reflection that on receiving a gift, gratitude 
expresses itself first of all in the intention to make good use of 
the gift. 

To this end the gift is examined. The gift is a sign or symbol 
(sub sacramento); a wonderful symbol (mirabili) since it really 
is the thing it symbolises. 

The thing is the memorial of the passion of Christ (passionis 
tuae memoriam). Why should Christ’s parting gift be a souvenir 
of His passion? Presumably that is how He wished to be re- 
membered, that we might know the infinite mercy of God and 
His love for us; and that we might see in His passion the inspiration 
to do all the hard things that the love of God requires of us, 
sometimes at the cost of great suffering. 

If the Passion of Christ were a memorial only in the sense 
of being an example or an inspiration it would fail to achieve 
its object of leading man to do the impossible thing which is 
described as loving God more than ourselves; impossible as an 
essential consequence of Original Sin. But the memorial of the 
Passion has a power of moving us far beyond the degree of pro- 
viding a noble inspiration. It gives the power to do impossible 
things. We call that power grace. It was generated by the merits 
of God made man; and His Eucharistic memorial is the principal 
means of obtaining it. 

The purpose of the prayer is to obtain the grace of venerating the 
memorial “‘in such a way that we may enjoy the fruits.” The word 
used is “‘venerate’. We might have expected the word “‘use’’. 
But “venerate”’ is wider. It sanctions our devotion to the Eucharist 
outside of Mass, for obviously any devotion to It that leads to a 
greater appreciation of the gift will lead to a better use. 
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’ The Blessing 
x 

The blessing given with the Eucharist is a sacramental, the 
term applied to blessings and blessed objects which do not give: 
grace of themselves, but which have behind them the influence 
of the Church when as the Bride of Christ she calls on her Lord 
to grant a favour. We may ask among others the favour voiced 
on our behalf by the priest. 

The people have received the blessing of the Eucharist. And now 
another blessing begins: a reverse process, as it were, by which 
the people “bless” God and the holy things of God. But nothing 
is given to the infinitely self-sufficing Creator of all; only to those 
who “‘bless’’ Him; and the thing given is an appreciation of His 
goodness, obtained in the act of praising the works of that goodness. 

A hierarchy of values, a series of descending steps is obvious 


_a in the divine praises; but there is also an instructive linking of 


the steps by a relation of cause and effect. The first object of 
praise is God, just God, the eternal, unchanging source of all 
being, a mystery to finite minds, impenetrable, a closed book.. 
His name: the book is opened, and God has revealed Himself. 
The pages of the book are never-ending. Most of us have read only 
a page or two; and the knowledge we have got of what God is 
and what He does and the remembrance of what He has done 
are all expressed by the words ‘‘His Holy Name.” Blessed be- 
Jesus Christ: heaven and earth are joined. Blessed be His name, 
meaning all that He is, all that He has done, is doing, and 


> ., will do. His greatest attribute in our regard: love, expressed 


in the symbol of His Sacred Heart: “for this did I come into 
the world”. His greatest gift to us: His passion and death, per- 
petually renewed in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, for 
the veneration of which we are now gathered. And now comes an 
apparent change. Blessed be the Great Mother of God, Her 
‘Immaculate Conception, Her Name, Virgin and Mother, and all 
that her name stands for; St. Joseph; the angels and saints. Are: 
these praises irrelevant, out of place?. Not if we are venerating 
the memorial of Him Who made them worthy of the praise. Not 
if their glories are referred to the sacrifice which made them possible 
And if these praises are included because they show the “fruits 
of the redemption,”’ we can understand why such prayers as the: 
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Rosary and the litanies are not out of place in the Holy Hour and 
other Eucharistic devotions; we can understand too, why on suchg) 
occasions we can expose the Sacred Host in the monstrance and 
proceed as it wereto “ignore” it in our prayers to Our Lady and 
the saints. “By their fruits you shall know them’; by the fruits 

of the redemption we shall know the redemption. 


The Laudate Psalm (Ps. 116) 


Ant.: Let us adore for ever the Most 
Holy Sacrament. 
O praise the Lord all ye nations; praise 


Ant.: Adoremus in aeternum Sanctissi- 
mum Sacramentum, 


Laudate Dominum omnes gentes; laudate 


eum omnes popult. 

Quoniam confirmata est super nos 
misericordia ejus et veritas* Domini 
manet in aeternum. 

Gloria Patri. 


Him all ye peoples. 

For His mercy is confirmed upon us; 
and the truth* of the Lord remaineth 
for ever. 

Glory be to the Father. 


The finale of an opera gathers together the outstanding themes 
as a nosegay for the departing listener. Benediction has presented 
the drama in which God’s. attributes and the miseries of man 
were joined in such a manner and to such a purpose that emotions 
of awe and reverence struggle with gratitude and joy in the hearts 
of the onlookers. Christ’s memorial is a mystery indeed. But 
when the overriding aspect of the mystery is seen to be divine 
love, that it is chiefly by His mercy that God has shown His 
omnipotence, the restraint is lifted and the soul bursts forth in 
praise of that mercy. 


The Church makes frequent use of this Laudate psalm in the 
liturgy, when She wishes us to pay tribute to the utter gratuitous- 
ness of God’s mercy and our salvation. Qui salvandos salvas 
gratis. She asks us to give heed the invitation of the psalmist 
to all the peoples of the earth to gather in an immense theatre 
and join with the million-voiced choir singing “Alleluia. We adore 
for ever the most holy Memorial of our redemption and salva- 
tion”. The praise of God’s mercy is a joy in eternity; a duty on 
earth. Yet 7% 

“|. . lips say ‘God be pitiful’ 
Who ne’er say “God be praised’ ”’. 


* The new psalter has fidelitas (faithfulness) 


— a oe ee. vere a Men) 


> Elizabeth Leseur—1. 
Mary Ryan, D.LiTT. 


II]. RADIANCE OF AN INNER LIFE 


ELIZABETH LESEUR’S life was a long reconciliation of seem- 
ingly conflicting claims. In externals she is described as a perfect 
woman of the world, of quick and penetrating mind, varied 
‘culture, singular charm and distinction. As long as her health 
permitted, she was the centre of 4 circle where all these qualities 
were continually called into play. She had studied languages 
a and travelled much. She read deeply and methodically; the cata- 
logue of her religious library might make many a university 
woman feel ignorant and intellectually feeble. Her inner life was 
lived in much loneliness, in surroundings apparently the most 
unfavourable. 

What then was her secret, linking the intense inner life to 
the outer life of dispersing activity? In the first place she was 
penetrated with the belief in an ultimate Truth and Unity, the 
goal of all our striving. Its reflex in our lives is order; and singleness 
of thought, feeling, word and act: ‘“here are many degrees not in 
Truth itself, but in the knowledge we acquire of truth.”! “We 
have absolute need of ‘being guided and borne along by an idea 
greater than ourselves. How beautiful harmony is in a human 
life, when its acts, great or small, are the product of a deep thought; 
when heart, intelligence, will, all tend to a single end .. .”? “We 
must pray, we must act. Every day of our lives must bring us 
nearer to the supreme Good and Intelligence, that is, to God.”* 

Peace is the outcome of harmony. “Daily existence is made up 
of little complications, trivial cares, small duties, and if we do 
‘not put order in the mass we are speedily overrun and our moral 
balance is upset.”* Without peace “the whole edifice of interior 


1 Vie Spirituelle, p. 407. 2 Journal, p. 60. S bids “pe DBs 
4 Vie Spirituelle, p. 166. 
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life will collapse at the least outside breath.”’! With it “you will 
grow accustomed ... to taking events, human beings, life itself) 
sweetly.””? 


But peace reached through order is no mere negation, has 


nothing apathetic about it. A retreat note runs: “I must interest 
myself in my neighbour, in everything good or beautiful, even 
in the pleasures of others’’* and the idea is developed in the diary: 
“People in general cannot understand that one may be very 
detached from all human things, live a strong spiritual life, and 
yet find sweetness in the interests, occupations, and joys of life. . . 
Joys of life: affections, beauty of nature, glories of art, I enjoy you as 
much as others and more, for you are a reflex of the Beauty, the 
Love that has taken possession of my soul.’’4 


This supposes that we recognise and make the utmost of our 


possibilities. “It is a duty to develop one’s intelligence unceasingly, 
to strengthen one’s character, to become a being of thought and 
will: it is a duty to look at life joyously, and face it with energy; 
it is a duty . . . to understand one’s time and not to despair of the 
future.”’> “The future will be what we make of it; let this thought 
penetrate us and impel us to act . .. Let us spend ourselves without 
counting, and try to strengthen our faith and increase our in- 
telligence.”’® “Therefore, a genuine culture; nothing superficial, 
trivial, not merely in your literary or scientific studies, but also 
in the intellectual knowledge that you must acquire of Christianity.” 
A true grasp of fits spirit, of its dogmas ‘imperishably living and 
not a dead weight,” of its liturgy “which accompanies the Christian 
from the cradle to the tomb and is made up of the finest human 
utterances poured forth through the ages under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit,’ will go to produce “that summary of all 


nobility of mind, spiritual beauty, and activity of soul that a 


Christian woman ought to be.’’? 


“In human knowledge also . . . I should like you to be cultured, 


even learned .. . In our day a learned woman can do much good. 
Besides the mind has duties, and one of them is to increase the 
sum of its knowledge, to enlarge its intellectual horizon . . . When 
one works, not for a vain'satisfaction but to strengthen one’s 
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mind and do good to others by one’s work, one may be sure 
hat the work will be fruitful and that God will bless it.”1 

Natural capacities are God-given, and it is the law of our life 
to use them. “In every individual there is the thinking, rational 
being lit by the natural light which is the first step to the per- 
ception of the divine. This is the light of which St. John says 
that it enlightens every man that cometh into the world; those 
who have known no other will be judged by God according to 
that light.”’? “I have absolute confidence in the action of God 
on souls, even on those who do not call Him by His name and who 
nevertheless by their love of the Good, the Just, the Beautiful, 
render Him a pure homage. I believe that He inspires and guides 
every right reason, and every creature that walks by the light 
of that reason.’ ; 

Now reason itself, on experience, shows that “our moral life 
needs to be fed”; and the two means to this are meditation and 
examination of conscience. “All deep souls have proclaimed the 
necessity of these two things, and they were practised by Marcus 
Aurelius and Maine de Biran as well as by St. Francis of Sales 
and the humblest Christian. Meditation means withdrawing into 
the depths of being, to the point where, as the theologians say, 
in the silence of things one finds God; where you will find (and 
that is God) the source of all good, all strength and beauty; where 
in the thought of what is eternal you will re-temper yourself 
for the everyday struggle, and looking at the ideal which will grow 


. clearer every day, you will understand both your weakness and all 


that you can do for the cause of good here on earth.’’* But then by 


§God’s grace we are lifted up to ‘a higher life, which radiates 


into all the rest of our being . . . This supernatural light never 
interferes with the human ep til science . . . The Christian 
is therefore, in a sense, the complete man, since his field of thought 
and action may be as extensive as that of the most learned—it 
depends on his mental powers— and at the same time the domain 
of the Infinite and Eternal is open to him.’’® ‘“To be a Christian 
is first to try to become a model of superior reason, of uprightness 
and goodness; it is to realise in oneself the perfection of the human 


S Ibid., p. 187. a etd py Lele 3 Vie Spirituelle, p. 238. 
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type; it is to neglect none of the purely natural virtues, and accord- -- 
ing to Mme. de Swetchine’s saying, ‘before being a saint to na 
first and superlatively a finished man’ ’’! ‘Nothing on earth is so — 
beautiful as this alliance of human reason and faith, of earthly — 
knowledge, and divine Knowledge of intense supernatural life and 
an active outward life entirely devoted to good.’’? * 
This rational and supernatural self-development is a gradual — 
process. Every Christian soul bears within it a treasure ‘‘which 


grows by our personal experience, by our sufferings, by our ever 
more intimate contact with Him who called Himself the Truth 


and the Life.”’* And therefore it isa very false idea for a woman 

to consider mature years and old age as a period of loss or decadence. — 

“Genuine work; mental activity; action more fruitful because — 
) y; 


the outcome of a judgment developed by life, of a strengthened 
will: these things ought to fill that period of life and give it a 
peculiar beauty and serenity.’’4 

The fulness of our spiritual possessions tends to pour itself@/ 
out on others. “To do all the good one can, to seek out unceasingly 
all the wretchedness and sadness about us in order to relieve it, 
to develop in oneself a living sympathy for every creature and to 
do it for God alone is the goal of every human life.”® We must 
“hand on to others according to the great law of Christian 
solidarity”’® what has been given to us. “What comes from God, 
must return to Him in the shape of love for all the. companions 
of our earthly road.”? 

In accordance with her principle that one must “understand 
one’s time,’ Mme. Leseur for many years took an active part 
in social work. When her health made this impossible, she con- 
tinued to help from her writing-table. She half envies the directly 
active hospital life of her nun correspondent. She writes to her 
niece: ““You must work with all your strength for the improve- 
ment of the material and moral lot of all, particularly of the dis- 
inherited and often deceived masses... who are the great reserve 
of our race and of the Church . . . You must prepare yourself 
by a serious study of these grave problems, and use in trying to 


1 Vie Spirituelle, p. 404. A” Thid., Dieter el darts ete Wife) 
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solve them great prudence as well as the boldness which _ befits 
Christians. Catholics have no fear of democracy; they know that 
the Church baptised, transformed, civilised the barbarians .. . ””! 

But her own distinctive social service lay in another direction. 
“You, favoured by life,” she writes to an intimate friend who was an 
unbeliever, “have duties and a responsibility towards those 
whom we call by the affectionate name of ‘neighbour’: the respon- 
sibility of fortune, intelligence, moral worth. You who are cultured, 
whose heart and mind can understand and share many things, 
you who in our age of divisions have the privilege of hating only 
hatred, you can do much good if you look properly. The eyes of 
the heart are more or less keen, and make us see needs and sufferings 
that others pass by without ever noticing them.”? These often 
cruel needs and sufferings mayy be intellectual and_ spiritual; 
and Madame Leseur felt specially called by her own experience 
3 to a sort of moral apostolate. But she felt too that this requires 
the utmost tact and the utmost respect for others. “Let us take 
care; there is nothing so delicate and sacred as a human soul, 
nothing more easily hurt in the handling .. .”* “The divine 
light must be slowly and gradually revealed to poor eyes blinded 
by the harsh light of the world.”4 “All rigidity to be avoided, all 
exaggeration in my words, in expressing my ideas, in my attitude 
. .. I must not try to go faster than God.’’® In order to do our 
“intellectual duty” in a complex modern environment, we must 
have “the mind widely open to every breath from without,” and 
be able “‘to disentangle amidst the very incoherences and variations 
» of ideas and systems whatever is true and fertile in each of them, 
the soul of truth as the Fathers of the Church said, which these 
systems contain and which must not be allowed to perish. Never 
be afraid of words, and always go deeper than appearances. But 
for this patient search after the truth, for this great equity that we 
ought to have in dealing with men and ideas, there is needed a 
straightness of mind, a lucidity of judgment, a solidity of doctrine, 
which you will acquire little by little and so much the more surely 
'as your convictions become more conscious.’’® 


That this is not easy is proved by a pathetic entry in the diary. 


1 btd,, 65 189 and 191. 2 Vie Spirituelle, p. 243. * Journal, p. 56. 
4 Lettres, p. 180. 5 Vie Spirituelle, p. 138. ° Vie Spirituelle, p. 185. 
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“Keen suffering of an evening spent in hearing my faith and 
spiritual things ridiculed, attacked, criticised. God helped me td) 
keep charity within, serenity without; not to deny or betray anything 
and yet not to irritate by too rigid assertions. But how many 
efforts and how much searching pain it means... ”! The effort 
and pain were the price of what she is fond of calling a “conscious” 
grasp of faith. “God... has prepared me... by giving me ex- 
perience of spiritual things, by putting me in contact with every 
sort of negation, hostility, indifference. By divine grace, the world 
within and the world without have given me a faith that nothing 
Can ever: destroyw eis ai 


And so it often happens that the only apostolate possible, 
and also the most efficacious form of influence, is our life itself. 
“Every soul that rises raises the world.’’® “Every life is a respon- 
sibility, and we are guilty not only of the evil we do but of the good 
we do not do.”4 “Let us make for ourselves an inner treasure @s, 
of high thoughts, of energy, of strong.and intense affections, 
and we may be sure that one day the surplus . . . will flow over 
into other hearts.’’> “By the serenity and strength I mean to acquire, 

I will prove that Christian life is great and beautiful, and brings 
joy with it. By cultivating all the higher faculties of my mind, I 
will proclaim that God is the supreme Intelligence and that those 
who serve Him can draw endlessly on this blessed spring of 
intellectual and moral light.”® “Christianity needs to be re- 
presented by men of worth. Few of the people one meets are 
capable of judging a doctrine on its merits . ... The firmness of 
your convictions joined to a delicate respect for other consciences ©%, 
will perhaps help to break down the absurd prejudice fostered 
against us... ”’? “The most eloquent form of our protest will 
always be the quiet assertion of our example.”® 

We read in the Book of Wisdom® “I loved her above health 
and beauty, and chose to have her instead of light: for her light 
cannot be put out. Now all good things came to me together 
with her, and innumerable riches through her hands. And I 
rejoiced in all these: for this wisdom went before me, and I knew 


1 Fournal p. 203. 2 Vie Spirituelle, p. 211. 3 Fournal, p. 31. 
4 Vie Spirituelle, p. 239. * Vie Spirituelle, p. 238. 8 Fournal, p. 62. 
* Vie Spirituelle. p. 214. & Ibid., p. 405. § VII, 10—12. 
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‘not that she was the mother of them all.’ These inspired words 
are the summing up of the whole matter. The joyous use of “‘in- 
‘numerable riches,” and the surprise of finding out whence they 
come, may be ours if we succeed in putting “wisdom” in its right 
place. And then too we may echo the next verse, admirably ex- 
emplified in the writings we have been studying: “Which I have 
learned without guile, and communicate without envy, and her 
riches I hide not.” 


FOR OUR PARENTS 


Y 
O God Who hast given us commandment to show 
honour to our father and our mother, in Thy tenderness 


> show mercy to the souls of those who are ours; wipe 


away their sins, and grant unto us to see them face 
to face in the joy of everlasting glory. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. —(Deus qui nos patrem). 


The Submission Due to a Spiritual Director 
( Continued from page 309) 


)Ditself is not a sufficient guarantee. Consequently, the primary 


function of the director of the mystic is to be a discerner of spirits. 
He is a judge. But he is not delegated by the Church and has no 
objective authority, Hence his position is different from that of the 
confessor who has received jurisdiction from the Church to judge 
with authority the spiritual state of his penitents. The director 
possesses only a personal authority, based on his recognized 
competence. And so the mystic submits to him not in virtue of 
obedience but out of that docility which looks to him as a true 
spiritual father. 

In this,.case then as in all the others, docility is the proper virtue 
of one who looks for spiritual. direction. 


A Heroine of The Apestclate* 


THE Most REv. FINBAR Ryan, O.P. 


AN ADMIRER of the celebrated painter Matisse, not satisfied 
with possessing reproductions of the master’s works, made bold 
to ask him for an original however small. His daring was rewarded 
for Matisse sent him a delicate black-and-white drawing of a 
girl’s face. A face young yet mature, serious but not gloomy; 
a face looking, one would say, beyond this world into another: 
the whole effect being produced by forty-two strokes of a pen. 

It happened that, as I read that news-item, there was in my 
hands a book of three hundred and forty two pages by His Ex- 
cellency Monsignor Leon-Joseph Suenens, devoted to the delinea- 
tion of the spiritual physiognomy of no abstract girl, but of that 
vivacious, flesh-and-blood young woman that was Edel-Mary 
Quinn, Envoy of the Legion of Mary to Africa where, after almost 
eight years of heroic apostolate, she died in 1944. 

It is very fortunate, especially for the Legion of Mary, to have 
this finely etched portrait of Edel Quinn’s personality in addition 
to the pleasing photograph prefixed to the book: it makes so very 


© 


plain the possibility of bringing the most sublime principles of | 


spirituality into the daily and minute practice of ordinary life. 
But I would fain believe that, splendid as Edel Quinn appears, 
she is but one of many girls, in Ireland and elsewhere, who are 
living the mystic, that is the secret, life of unreserved and un- 
questioning abandonment to the Will of God. Her flaming example 
will set many more on fire with desire to kindle the love of Jesus 
Christ and His Blessed Mother in souls. 

In the Matisse manner, Edel Quinn might be sketched as one 
early enamoured of God, aspiring to live for Him alone in the 
garden enclosed of a Poor Clare Convent, but for whom God had 


* Une Héroine de peer ah Edel-Mary Quinn: Déléguée de la Légion de 
Marie en Afrique: 1907-1944 
Mer. Leon-Joseph Suenens, ‘Evéque auxiliare de Son Emile Cardinal Van 
Roey. 
Desclée de Brouwer: 1952, 
Obtainable from The Legion of Mary, De Montfort House, Dublin. 
Price: 15/- 
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other designs; an active apostolate in a far-off land made known 
® her by Our Lady through the Legion of Mary. The detailed 
story of God’s intervention in her life and her surrenders is ad- 
mirably set forth by Monsignor Suenens with the aid of friends 
who knew her more or less intimately. I must not spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment and edification by quotation, but only urge that the 
book be read, first of all, as an exemplification of holiness in 
common life. 

I have said “‘first of all,” for it seems that the special characteris- 
tic of Edel Quinn’s life was her perfect understanding of the lay 
apostolate so much insisted on by the Church in recent times, most 
- notably by our present Holy Father Pope Pius XII. In his masterly 
address, on October 14th, 1951, to the Congress of Catholic 
Actionists in Rome, he pointed out that now more than ever in the 
history of the Church the co-operation of lay men and women 
swith Bishops and Priests is essential. What, indeed, can be more 
obvious. when consideration is given, on the one hand, to the 
teeming millions, say, in India, China or Africa, to whom the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ has not yet been preached; and, on the 
other, to the small number of priests whose energies must, in any 
case, be primarily devoted to the actual sacerdotal ministry which 
only they can fulfil? 

What is needed, adds the Pope, is an army of layfolk prepared 
to act like the arms and hands of the priesthood by carrying on a 
homogeneous apostolate among the people of their own profession, 
social condition and way of life. Of layfolk prepared to do this 
- not as a compliment or concession on a supererogatory basis, 
but because of their conviction that it is their duty to do so as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ in Whom they live not 
only for their own advantage but, much more, to contribute to the 
activity and upbuilding of that glorious Body. Of layfolk prepared 
to do this at personal cost: of time, leisure, amusement; of weari- 
ness endured and depression; of ingratitude, seeming failure and 
not improbable anti-climax at the end. 

This was for Edel Quinn the hidden scripture of the complete 
Legionary of Mary. With breath-taking fortitude she wrote its 
evéty jot and tittle into her daily life, drawing strength for the 
task from the Mass and Holy Communion which, it may be said, 
she never missed. 
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No wonder, when the news of her death was announced the 
Holy Father himself was moved. ©) 

The accidental characteristic of this substantial Catholic and 
apostolic life was a cheerfulness which seemed to radiate from her 
smiling face. Everybody remarked it, and many were, perhaps, 
deceived into thinking that it cost her nothing to live—and die— 
as she did. Mr. Frank Duff, founder of the Legion of Mary said 
of her: None of us ever discerned in her the basic weakness which 
exists in everyone, not that it was not in her but that we did not go 
deep enough to discern it. No one ever saw her depressed: I say 
“saw”, for we may be sure she suffered interiorly in an intense 
way; but she never betrayed this. 

“Who shall find a valiant woman? Far and from the utter- 
most coasts is the price of her” (Proverbs 31.10). Edel Quinn was 
one, and if an epitaph be sought may it not be in the fine words of 
Paul Claudel: “We have not to live, but to die, and not to fashiong) 
the cross but to ascend it, and to give our all, smiling”? * 


* Translation by Professor Mary Ryan, D.Litt. 


CRYSTAL FOUNTAINS 


He who is meek and modest and merciful and just, 
does not lock up these virtues within himself. They 
are crystal fountain whose waters flow abroad and 
do good to all. One who is clean of heart, a peacemaker, 
a sufferer for the sake of truth, 1s living all the time 
for the good of souls. Do not imagine, therefore, that the 
struggles you are called to are of little moment, or 
that it is of trifles you must give account. You are 
the salt of the whole earth. 
—(from St. John Chrysostom, Homily on the Feast 
of a Doctor of the Church). 
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THE TRINITY AND GOD THE CREATOR 
By THE REV. REGINALD GaARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by Rev. FREDERIC C. EcKHoFF. pp. Vi.,675 Herder 56) - 


A LaTIN work, De Deo Trino et Creatore, containing the notes of a course 
of lectures given in the Angelicum, Rome, by Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange 
is here presented in a sumptuously produced translation. It was intended 
primarily for students who, having already followed courses in scholastic 
_ philosophy and familiarized themselves with the method of scholastic 
disputation, sought initiation into the teaching of St. Thomas in the 
Summa Theologica. 'That this is the purpose which Fr. Garrigou had 
before him should be borne in mind when one comes to evaluate his work. 

For more than forty years, Fr. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange has been 
one of the outstanding professors in the Angelicum, and to thousands of 
‘fis students his name recalls many happy and enlightening hours with a 
greatly admired and venerated master. But they remember other professors, 
too, lesser lights perhaps and less brilliant lecturers, but more learned 
than he in Sacred Scripture, in Pathology and Patristics, and in the History 
of Dogma. These subjects have never been the speciality of Fr. Garrigou. 
His province has been formation rather than information: he has dealt 
in principles—the sources of right reasoning and the articles of faith— 
rather than in those matters of fact, scientific and historical, which, 
though they are not to be ignored, much less denied, can in no way 
) affect the validity of these principles or of the conclusions to which they 
m _ lead. 

___ Fr. Garrigou’s students have always been forbearing with his occasional 
_inaccuracies in matters of fact, about which, in class, he would always 
Diccept correction in a most good- -humoured way. His own students, 
therefore, will not resent, though they will regret, such a statement as: 
“St, Thomas was certainly not ignorant of the second canon of the 
Council of Orange” (p. 636), though they may know from other pro- 
fessors that neither St. Thomas nor anyone else in the thirteenth century 
knew about that famous council. Fr. Garrigou himself would willingly 
be informed by these other professors. 

It is not that he is unaware of the importance of so-called positive 
theology but that he has not had time to devote himself to it. 

‘In the volume before us, he does give an, exposition, quite adequate 
to its purpose, of the history of the Dogma of the Trinity. The following 
exposition, of the speculative doctrine, based on the positive Dogma, is 
in Fr. Garrigou’s best vein. One feels especially that he has himself 
arrived at the goal which he sets before his disciples—‘‘to see the object 
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of theology in the Word;” unlike those other theologians ““who . . . see 
the object of theology outside the Word, with a knowledge which @) 
inferior and cloudy.” (p. 215). But one confesses to be disappointed at the 
very few, and completely uninspired, words with which Fr. Garrigou 
discusses the doctrine, recalled by St. Thomas from St. Augustine, 
that in creation too there is an echo of the Word and even a vestige of the 
Trinity. 

Truth to tell, Fr. Garrigou does not seem quite at home in the treatise 
on creation. He gives one the impression of running through it—-how 
often he used to say in class: ‘“Debemus currere’’!—though, as the pub- 
lisher’s blurb has it, “the creation being the most conspicuous act ad 
extra of God, is a subject naturally associated with the treatise of the 
Trinity.” 

The English of that quotation is a fair sample of the translation now 
‘before us. It unashamedly allows itself such tags as ad extra, esse in, 
terminus a quo, and,in general, its terminology keeps slavishly close to the 
Latin. But then it is meant for scholastics, and anyone who knows the 
difficulty of presenting Thomistic thought in English will give full 
credit to the translator for undertaking a heroic task, and congratulaty 
him on what is, despite its shortcomings, a meritorious achievement: 

Some of the more serious shortcomings should be noted. There are 
faulty translations from St. Thomas on pp. 8, 9, 196, 376, 638. Some of 
these are gravely misleading. On p. 592 both the translation of a pro- 
position from the Sacred Congregation of Studies and its explanation as 
given by Fr. Garrigou, are wrongly rendered. On p. 324 affective is 
printed instead of effective, and the first vowel makes all the difference. 
Corrections are also called for on pp. 112, 223, 261, 307. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Futon J. SHEEN, C= 
(Browne and Nolan Ltd., 1952. pp. 452.) 25/- 


MONSIGNOR sueen’s book is a proof, documented from the history 
of modern thought in Europe, that revelation is morally necessary if 
man is to be truly human and rational, with an adequate knowledge of 
his own spiritual nature and final destiny. Faith plays a large part in | 
men’s lives as scientific knowledge is not always morally possible. Ifthe | 
faith men live by is not guided by the teaching of an infallible church 
very soon errors creep in and corrupt those truths that are most essential 
for human living. Men allow themselves to be guided by the Spirit of 
the age and so fail in their search for a perennial solution to their problems. __ 
Part I. is an account of the chief trends of philosophic thought 
from the renaissance to the present day. The successive changes from 
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tationalism to romanticism and from romanticism to scientism do no 
iydicate real progress in philosophy since they took place by way of 
contradiction rather than by way of assimilation and progress. To those 
who have a comfortable feeling that Europe is getting better and better 
Monsignor Sheen points out a spiritual decline operative since the six- 
teenth century. The Church, Our Lord, God, and Religion have been 
attacked successively. As a result of these successive denials of super- 
natural truths philosophers have more and more departed from Christian 
tradition with disastrous results both for themselves and for Hass who 
listen to them. 

In Part II. Monsignor Sheen shows that the five ways of St. Thomas 
are as adequate to-day to prove God’s existence as they were in his 
own day. They are a metaphysical interpretation of reality and so are 
independent of cosmological theories. Connected with this section 
too is his refutation in Part III. of the statement that ‘‘a new cosmology 
demands a new religion.” 

Part IV., the concluding section, is on man. The renaissance man still 
retained his Christian dignity. Even the man of the liberal school still 
had some dignity as he was infinitely perfectible and his only evil was 
gnorance. Man to-day being isolated from God and religion more com- 
pletely than ever before is completely shorn of all dignity. He feels 
frustrated. He is conscious of a sense of guilt and yet does not know why 
he is guilty nor how to remove it. 

The solution. Monsignor Sheen desires is of course that man should 
accept once more the revelation of his dignity as son of God from the 
Church. Only in doing so will he be truly free, rational, human and joyous 
once more. 

Philosophy of Religion is a good book and for those interested in the 
outlines of modern thought in their relation to religion it can be certainly 


recommended. E.McC. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


A Symposium on the modern lay community. 


(Blackfriars) 
6/- 


STRANGELY enoucu, Ireland .which has taken such a great part in 
the modern movement of Catholic Action has not yet been visibly affected 
by the widespread growth of Secular Institutes throughout the Church 
in recent years. Secular Institutes are societies of lay people (or secular 
priests) who while continuing to live in the ‘“‘world”’ set out to lead com- 
pletely consecrated and apostolic lives by following a fixed rule and 
binding themselves to the practice of the three counsels of poverty, 
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perfect chastity and obedience. The present Holy Father has given them 
his repeated and enthusiastic approval. Also he has formally declar 
them to be a canonical “state of perfection”, comparable to the religious 
state, though he has insisted that they are and must remain essentially 
secular in their character. They are now to be found in most Catholic 
countries and the Holy Father has made it clear that he expects them 
to play an immense part in the life and mission of the Church. 

The present volume contains a great deal of valuable information about 
the nature, spirit, government and various adaptations of Secular Institutes 
and includes translations of the Apostolic Constitution of 1947 (Provida 
Mater Ecclesia) and subsequent official documents along with a comment- 
ary. The third part, “Examples,” is the least satisfactory section of the 
book as the accounts given of the various Institutes are not detailed enough 
to add much to the information given in the general sections. There is an 
excellent bibliography. 

It is only five years since Secular Institutes got their canonical status 
in the Church and it is too soon yet to judge of their success. The vocation 
they demand is in many ways more difficult and testing than that of the 
religious life, the traditional safeguards of which they lack for the most Party) 
It is easy to foresee that their growth to full maturity will be accompanie 2) 
by many pains and problems. Incidentally too they will inevitably have a 
big repercussion on religious life proper and be the occasion of many 
accidental modifications in its external forms. However, the Holy Father 
has no misgivings and so neither need we. We can share his conviction 
that the rise of the Secular Institutes is due to ‘ the consoling outpouring 
of the Spirit of Jesus raising up a new militia to fight valiantly the battles 
of the Lord.” (Primo Feliciter). D.A.M. 


SAINTS FOR NOW 

Edited by CLare BooTtueE Luce. 277 pp. (Sheed and Ward) 16/- 
Oh 
THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR 

Assembled by F. J. SHEED. 337 pp. (Sheed and Ward) 18/- 


TO PRESENT a saint as a model particularly well suited to the modern 
age would appear to require more space than the dozen or so pages given 
to each of the essays in this collection. Nevertheless the book has achieved 
much more than its main point of showing some facets of the “‘time- 
lessness” of certain saints. For although the majority of the writers have 
confined themselves to one aspect of the saint of their choice, the variety 
of character, circumstances and work found in the lives of the saints 
enables the reader to form from the essays a synthesis of that sanctity 
which holds the key to the solution of life’s problems. 

The essay on St. John the Evangelist by Alfred Noyes is noteworthy 
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for the writer’s moving appreciation of the profundity of the simple 

cords of Christ “If it were not so, I would have told you.’’ Rebecca 
West treats of St. Augustine as “the saint who predigested our experiences 
for us.” George Lamb presents St. Simeon Stylites as “the Peculiar 
Person who answers the question Why can’t we sit still.’ E. I. Watkin 
writes on St. Radegund, the queen who became an abbess and took on the 
dirtiest work of the house. Sister M. Madeleva offers St. Hilda, mother 
of English literature by virtue of her association with Caedmon, as a 
model for schools of theology for the laity. 

Only two saints from the Middle Ages! Paul Gallico’s essay on St. 
Francis of Assisi shows how moral courage is needed for courtesy, hum- 
our and the shedding of arrogance. Vincent Sheean’s St. Francis has an 
original theory on the saint’s mission to the Holy Land. Robert Farren’s 
St. Thomas is on familiar lines with a brief and clear account of the 
Aristotelian controversy. 


Parallels between political life in St. Thomas More’s time and now 
are drawn by Barbara Ward; the generosity of St. Francis Xavier is 
analysed by Kate O’Brien; and D. B. Wyndham Lewis presents St. 

Pius V. to English readers as the hero who was “‘on the wrong side.”” The 
levation of St. John of the Cross to the dignity of Doctor of the Church 
hi Pius XI. is seen by Kurt Reinhardt to have a special relation to the 
dark night of war and persecution that marks this century. Thomas 
Merton in another essay on this saint treats of the compatibility of natural 
sorrow and supernatural joy. Gerald Heard writes on St. Francis de Sales 
as one of those who taught the connection between humour and holiness. 
Bruce Marshall’s Curé of Ars is mainly factual with a brief excursion 
into the role of penance in God’s plan. Karl Stern concludes with an 
essay on the Little Flower in which “hiddenness” is shown to be the 
safeguard against the dangers to charity, confidence and humility peculiar 
to the modern social structure. 

The editor’s preface develops the Caibe: of timelessness, variety 
_ and paradox seen in the lives of the saints. 


A certain analogy suggests itself between “Saints for Now” and Mr. 
Sheed’s anthology of articles and poems entitled The Book of the 
Saviour. The power of the former lies chiefly in the overall picture of the 
charity of Christ in action got by piecing together many fragments. So 
too with the Book of the Saviour. Selected readings sometimes present 
a series of kaleidoscopic views which fail to give a complete picture and 
may not have even the value of a book of reference. The worth of the 
present collection is due in large part to the pains taken to make an 
orderly presentation of the fragments of a mosaic portraying Christ. 
Prose and poetry, scripture and theology, narrative and reflection are 
used in turn to unfold the person of Christ through the stages of His 
infancy, childhood, ministry, death and resurrection, completing the 
picture with the Mystical Body of the Saviour. 

The readings are not truncated excerpts or condensations, but com- 
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plete articles, satisfyingly rounded off, and all of them marked with 
time’s hard-won seal. Va 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
By AGNES DE LA Gorce. ‘Translated by ROSEMARY SHEED 
(Sheed and Ward) é 10/6 


IF we were to judge the life of St. Benedict Joseph Labre by purely 
human standards then it was a supremely useless one. He was the son 
of a farmer, born in the tiny village of Amettes, near Bethune in Northern 
France, in the year 1748. He died at Rome in 1783 in the house of Zacar- 
elli, a butcher who lived in the Via dei Serfenti near the Coliseum. For 
the last fourteen of those thirty-five years Benedict was a wanderer over 
the face of Europe. Many of his nights were spent in prison, relatively few 
were passed under a roof at all. He was covered with vermin, dressed in 
rags. One could hardly imagine a more repulsive figure, no less repulsive 
to the twentieth century with its hygiene and deodorants than he wa' ) 
to his own age—the sensitive age of Louis XVI., Voltaire, Rousseau. 
And yet when he died Rome rang to the cries of E morto il santo!, the 
saint is dead. Thousands, from Cardinals, ambassadors, and royalty, 
down to beggars like himself, crowded the little church where his emacia- 
ted body, clean at last, lay for a few days before its burial. His life is a 
mystery. The story which Agnes de la Gorce tells is the unfolding of this 
mystery. She does not try to explain it—for those who believe in Christ 
and His Cross no explanation is necessary, for those who do not believe 
no explanation is possible. And the story she unfolds is a marvellous one. ’ 

The impression one gets on reading this book is that the author had 
a difficult time finding enough material to fill up two hundred or so pages. 
But that is the peculiarity of the life-story she was relating. The facts 
could be written down in very few pages. Her subject stripped himself 
so completely of every vestige of worldly attachment that in the enim 
there was nothing left to write about, nothing except the soul of Benedict 
Joseph Labre and God. The writing is excellent, somewhat reminiscent of 
the work of the late Henri Gheon. It is devoid of any kind of sweet sen- 
timentality. Here is no Benedict Joseph Labre standing in the middle of 
the Coliseum, his face bathed in the light of the moon. Here is the stark 
tragedy of Calvary reproduced in the life of a faithful follower of the 
Victim of Calvary. And here too is the glory of Calvary and its beauty. 
Through the very ugliness of his body shone the beauty of Benedict 
Joseph Labre’s soul, ‘‘an indefinable being, a heap of rags, whence 
emerged the face of Christ.” 

A word of congratulation must be extended to the translator. Rarely 
does one encounter, as one does here, a translation of which one is un- 
aware when reading it. Miss Sheed has done her work well. G.B. 
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MY HEAVEN ON EARTH 
By Martin Stoxs, C.SS.R., translated by Joun J. DoyLe, C.SS.R. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds). 3/6 


THIS Litte book aims at spreading knowledge of the Christian teaching 
of the intimate presence of God in the souls of the just. Everyone not 
in the state of sin, by reason of the sanctifying grace which he has, is a 
living temple in which God dwells in a most intimate way. Now this new 
presence of God brings about our sanctification. God comes to make us 
holy. A most sure means of arriving at this holiness is remembrance 
of and devotion to God present in our souls. Thus by increasing our 
recollection and spirit of prayer, by remembering that we are in truth 
living temples of God, and by praying often to the divine guest of our 
souls, we shall quickly gain the holiness which God came to us to give. 

This is the doctrine of this book. It is set out clearly, with appeal to 
scripture and tradition, and is dealt of in the light of sound theological 
principles, which ensure a steady approach to this essential but ineffable 
teaching. However, the multiplicity of quotations, with which most 
Qhapters of the book abound, may not appeal to every reader, especially 
as the sequence of thought seems at times obscured rather than made 
clear by these very quotations. _ R.O°D. 


OUR GREATEST FRIEND 
Bye ED ME 
(Tipografia Inglesa Lda, 134 Rua Eugenio dos Santos, Lisbon) 60pp. 


" “MAN ts composed of a body and soul and the Holy Ghost.” This 
quotation by the author (p.16) from the Dialogues of St. Cyril, may 
“Appear startling when removed from its context. But its startling nature is 
something of an admonition to the followers of Christ to ponder on the 
use they make of His promises that those who are reborn by grace would, 
or could if they wished, always enjoy the close presence of One who would 
be to them a father, a friend, a helper and a sanctifier. 

This booklet on the doctrine of the Indwelling of the Holy Ghost is 
written in a very simple style. Theological discussion is cut to a minimuin. 
Instead copious illustrations are given of the use and benefits of devotion 
to the Holy Ghost as seen in the lives of the saints and other holy people; 
and the quotations made from their writings show something of the 
inexhaustible source of light, strength and consolation they found in it. 

We have no doubt that this booklet will enjoy as wide a circulation 
as the other excellent booklets of the author on the popular practices 
in our religion, V.L, 


a 
334 DOCTRINE AND LIFE 
FAITH IS AN ADVENTURE 
By GERALD FLANAGAN ©) 
(D. J. Murphy, Ltd., London) 1/6 


THESE arricves, published originally in The Sword of the Spirit, aim at 
deepening and strengthening that spirit of faith which is of such vital 
importance today. Adapted especially for young men they should go 
far towards awakening a practical realisation of the truths of our faith 
and towards inspiring that courage which is necessary if this practical 
realisation is to be reduced to actual practice. 


ROSEMARIE ALANNAH 
By Laurence F. Harvey 
(Published by the Author) 7/6 


IN rTuis book Mr. Harvey gives us a charming account of his travel.) 
through Ireland lecturing on Our Lady of Fatima. The only fault we 
would find—if it is a fault—is that he is too much inclined to see only 
the good side of us. But such excess of charity is pardonable in one who 
came among us on such a mission as he did. 
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RYAN’S 
} Buttermilk 
TOILET SOAP 


For the most Sensitive Skin 


Manujactured by: 
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EDWARD RYAN & Co. Ltd., 
CORK 
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For 


ecclesiastical metal 
work of the highest 


class... 


For more than a century Smyth’s 

craftsmen have been producing church 
plate and ecclesiastical metal work of surpassing excellence — both 
reproductions of medieval masterpieces and original designs are 


availahle and a wide range is always on view in our showrooms. 


SMYTH’S ¢pustin 


John Smyth & Sons (Dublin), Ltd. Showrooms: 116, Grafton 
Street. Factors’: Wicklow Lane. 
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Church Candles 
~and Oil Merchants - 


25 D°OLIER STREET, DUBLIN 


ESTABLISHED 1844 4 
Telephone 73664. Telegrams : “Candles, Dublin.” 


Todd Burns & Co., Ltd. 


Tailoring and Outfitting 
Tailor-made Suits to measure 
Suits read to wear 


Hats, Boots, Hosiery, Gloves 
Household Linens, Flannels, Quilts, 
Blankets, etc. 


High-Class Goods 
Moderate Prices 


Drapers and House Furnishers 


Dublin : 


